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WE  have  had  the  privilege  of 
listening  to  an  expert  yrbo 
has  talked  to  m  with  ftdl 
information    as    to  certein 

great  phases  of  this  railroad  situation 
which  we  are  considering  tonight. 
You  will  understand  that  I  am  no 
expert.  I  am  simply  a  citizen  of 
the  country  who  has  lived  through 
the  growth  of  our  railroads  and 
observed  them  to  some  extent  and  who 
has  been  very  much  impressed  during 
the  last  few  years  with  the  situation 
which  has  developed  in  this  country 
with  reference  to  our  transportation. 
It  is  merely  as  one  of  the  plain  cit- 
izens of  the  country  that  I  give  you 
some  of  the  inqmsskms  that  I  faave 
gathered. 

At  the  time  of  our  entrance  into  the 
C^reat  War,  the  peofde  of  the  United 
States  had  eveiy  reascm  to  be  proud  of 
tl^  railroad  system  of  this  countiy. 
It  covered  the  land  affording  trans- 
portaticm  f adlities  to  practicaUy  every 
community.  It  had  made  posuUe  tius 
building  up  of  population  throughout 
the  country.  It  was  recognized  as  the 
best  railroad  system  in  the  world.  Its 
rates  were  the  lowest  and  its  service 
the  most  effective.  To  it  was  due  the 
fact  that  our  Western  grain  fields 
could  find  a  market  for  their  product 
in  Europe.  As  an  illustration  of  its 
great  efficiency,  it  is  worth  recalling 
that  in  1870  the  cost  of  transporting  a 
bushel  of  grain  in  Europe  was  so  great 
as  to  prohibit  its  sale  beyond  a  radius 


of  200  miles  fnnn  the  primary  mar- 
ket As  early  as  1883,  because  of  die 
devdqmient  of  our  transportation  ser- 
vice, inq)ortation  of  grain  from  the 
Western  prairies  of  the  United  States 
created  an  actual  crisis  in  every 
European  country.  The  investment  in 
American  railroads  was  substantially 
over  15  billion  dollars. 

Notwithstanding  large  increases  in 
main  tracks,  sidings  and  equipment, 
the  capital  per  mile  of  road  had  in- 
creased but  slightly  since  1890, 
although  there  had  been  large  addi- 
tions and  vast  improvements  in  loco- 
motives and  other  rolling  stock  and  in 
the  character  of  the  road  bed  and  the 
plant  generally  and  increased  ef&dency 
of  operation  everywhere.  Moreow, 
travel  had  beocmie  very  mudi  safa*. 
In  1900  a  passenger's  risk  of  bdng 
kilkd  on  'sl  train  was  one  in  182  mil- 
lion miles  run;  in  1910,  one  in  196 
million  miles  ran;  in  1920,  deaths  of 
passcs^ers  in  train  accidents  were  sub- 
stantially one-third  as  frequent  as  in 
1890  and  from  other  causes,  less  than 
one-fom"th  as  frequent. 

PUBUC  HOSnUTY 

And  yet  the  railroads  were  by  no 
means  happy.  For  reasons  for  which 
most  unfortunately  the  railroads  were 
to  a  considerable  extent  responsible, 
the  public,  which  had  demanded  the 
tremendous  expansion  of  railroad  ser- 
vice and  encouraged  it  in  every  way, 
became  convinced  that  the  metlwds  of 


railroad  management  that  prevailed 
required  regulation,  and  from  and 
after  1888  the  affairs  of  the  railroads 
were  regulated  under  authority  of 
Acts  of  Congress  by  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  and  to  a  sub- 
stantial extent  by  State  Boards  of  a 
Hke  chaiactcr.  By  1910  that  regula- 
tion had  giMie  so  far  as  to  tie  the 
hands  of  the  management  of  the  rail- 
roads to  a  marked  d^ee. 

It  seems  clear  that  regulation  was 
necessary.    It  has  undoubtedly  come 
to  stay  but  it  is  questionable  whether 
in  the  extreme  form  which  it  has 
taken,  its  advantages  at  the  present 
time  are  not  almost  outweighed  by  its 
disadvantages.  The  problems  of  rail- 
roading are  so  diflficult  and  the  situa- 
tion so  confused  and  complicated  that 
it  would  require  men  of  superhuman 
character  and  intelligence,  sitting  as  a 
Board  in  Washington,  to  handle  such 
a  colossal  task  with  the  requisite  fair- 
ness,  intelligence   and  promptness 
There  is  no  doubt  that  important  and 
valuable  as  has  been  the  control  by  the 
Interstate    Commerce  Commisa^ 
many  evils  have  followed  from  sum 
far  reaching  interference  with  railroad 
affairs.   In  any  event,  for  some  time 
prior  to  the  Great  War,  the  «vd^ 
ment   of    the   railroads  had  been 
checked.   Lately  more  miles  of  track 
have  been  abandoned  than  have  been 
built,  in  spite  of  the  continued  growth 
of  population  and  of  business.  The 
revalues  of  the  railroads  and  their 
power  to  finance  themselves  had,  be- 
fore 1916,  been  reduced  so  that  they 
were  unable  to  keep  up  their  equip- 
ment to  the  proper  standard  or  to  get 
the  capital  required  for  much  needed 
improvements.     For    example,  the 
dectrificatkm  of  raikoads  to  the  de- 


sired extent  had  been  impossible  and 
if  the  statement  made  on  good  author- 
ity that  two  pounds  of  coal  in  an  elec- 
trical plant  will  do  the  work  of  six 
pounds  on  a  tocomotive,  is  anywhere 
the  truth,  it  was  distinctly  uneconomic 
that  the  situation  of  the  railroads 
should  be  such  that  they  could  not  face 
this  problem  of  electrification,  promis- 
ing as  it  did  many  advantages  other 
than  economy  in  fuel. 

WAGES  GREATLY  INCREASED 

But  there  was  one  most  important 
phase  of  railroad  operation  which  still 
remained  largely  in  the  hands  of  the 
railroad  management.  The  raihroads 
to  a  large  extent  were  free  to  deal 
with  their  employees  in  the  matter  of 
wages  and  working  conditions.  There 
was  great  pressure  on  them  to  deal 
liberally  with  their  men  in  this  re- 
gard and  in  willing  response  to  this 
pressure,  there  had  been  a  constant 
and  definite  improvement  in  the  mat- 
ter of  wages  and  working  conditions. 
Wages  had  been  greatly  increased 
since  the  year  1900  and  strenuous  ef- 
forts had  been  made  to  insure  the 
safety  and  promote  the  comfort  of  the  ' 
raflsoad  enq>k)yees.  In  spite  of  the 
expenditures  required  for  this  pur- 
pose and  the  greatly  increased  strain 
upon  tiie  finances  of  the  railroads  in 
aU  directions,  f  re^t  rates  had  not  in- 
creased. 

Meantime,  with  the  railroads  as  with 
industry  in  general,  there  had  been  a 
development  of  labor  organizatMHis 
which,  whatever  may  have  been  their 
value  in  promoting  the  interests  of  the 
railroad  employees,  rendered  the  task 
of  establishing  and  maintaining  proper 
relations  with  the  men  distinctly  more 
difficult.  Strikes  and  threats  of 
strikes  with  the  terrible  consequences 
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of  tying  up  transportaticm,  played  a 
disturbing  part  in  tiie  railfoad  indust^ 
as  in  others. 

But  the  dtfikulties  of  exces^ve  regu- 
lation and  of  labor  domination  which 
existed  prior  to  the  Great  War  were 
accentuated  to  a  startling  degree  as 
soon  as  this  country  entered  the  field 
on  the  side  of  the  Allies. 

WAR'S  BAD  OONSEQPENCaES 

One  of  the  most  striking  and  cer- 
tainly, to  me,  the  most  inexplicable 
feature  of  our  National  poUqr  during 
the  Great  War  was  the  attitude  of  the 
national  administration  toward  labw 
questions.  The  problem  was,  of 
course,  most  serious  and  difficult.  To 
win  the  war,  production  and  transpor- 
tation had  to  be  maintained  at  a  high 
level  of  efficiency.  The  refusal  of 
men  to  work  would  have  led  to  dis- 
aster. The  more  efficiently  they 
worked,  the  greater  the  chance  of  vic- 
tory. It  was  undoubtedly  a  matter  of 
the  highest  national  importance  that 
there  should  be  developed  a  spirit  of 
loyal  cooperation  among  laboring  men 
which  would  lead  them  to  do  their 
best  but,  in  my  opinion,  there  is  no 
good  reason  to  believe  that  it  was  nec- 
essary that  they  should  be  bribed  by 
unreasonable  and  excessive  oonoes^ 
skms  to  do  thdr  plain  duty  as  citizens 
in  tibe  trying  times  throogfa  which  we 
had  to  pass. 

It  almost  seemed  as  if  tiiose  who 
were  respcmsible  felt  tihat  no  rdi- 
ance  could  be  placed  upon  the 
patriotism  of  the  American  workmen 
and  that  they  could  only  be  kept  at 
work  by  extravagant  inducements. 
In  any  event,  from  1916  when  the 
Adamson  bill  was  passed  (ostensibly 
to  meet  the  threat  of  railroad  strikes 


that  would  have  paralyzed  the  indus- 
tries of  the  country  as  wdl  as  the  ef- 
forts of  the  nation),  conoes^ns  woe 
made  to  the  workmen  almost  more 

rapidly  than  they  were  demanded, 
which  have  resulted  in  a  situation,  as 
far  as  the  railroads  are  concerned, 
which  is  of  a  most  serious  character. 

Consider  for  a  moment  what  has 
happened. 

Before  Ihe  Adamson  bill  went  into 
effect,  the  amount  paid  to  labor  by  tiic 
railroads  in  the  United  States  was 
$1,468,000,000  per  year*  The  Adam- 
sxm  tnll  carried  thb  e3q>enditure  for 
labor  m  1917  to  over  $1739,000,000. 
On  January  1, 1918,  the  railroads  were 
taken  over  by  the  Government  and  in 
1918  the  cost  for  labor  on  the  rail- 
roads was  over  $2,613,000,000.  In 

1919,  while  still  under  Federal  control, 
the  labor  cost  was  over  $2,843,000,- 
000.  The  Federal  Government  gave 
up  its  control  of  the  railroads  May  1, 

1920,  but  the  Labor  Board  established 
under  the  Transportation  Act  again 
increased  the  wages  of  the  railroads 
so  that  in  tiie  year  1920,  they 
amounted  to  over  $3,698,000,000. 

Thus  the  cost  of  labor  on  the  rail- 
roads increased  150^  between  1916 
and  1920. 

In  spite  of  the  gresA.  increase  of 
gross  revenue,  these  tremendous  in- 
creases in  expenses  reduced  the  pro- 
portion of  the  gross  revenue  that  was 
availatde  for  &asd  charges  and  divi- 
dends from  29%  of  the  gross  revenue 
in  1916  to  practically  1%  of  the  gross 
revenue  in  1920. 

The  increase  in  wages  for  this 
period  was  out  of  all  proportion  to 
the  increase  in  the  cost  of  living. 
Taking  the  cost  of  living  in  1914,  at 
the  beginning  of  the  Great  War,  as 
100,  the  cost  of  living  July  1920  was 


204,  January  1921,  181.2,  June  1921, 
16L9,  July  1921,  163.1. 

Railroad  wages,  as  compared  with 
those  of  1914  taken  as  100,  were  in 
July  1920,  271,  January  1921,  274, 
June  1921,  269,  July  1921,  232.  They 
were  substantially  higher  than  the 
wages  in  other  industries. 

Conaiderii^  iSx  natter  of  purchas- 
ing power,  t&  wages  of  ^  railroad 
employees,  in  spite  of  the  cost  of 
living,  gave  them  a  purdiasing  power 
in  July  1920  of  133  as  compared  with 
100  in  1914;  in  January  1921  of  151 ; 
in  June  1921  of  166  and  in  July  1921 
of  142. 

A  reduction  of  12^^%  in  railroad 
wages  took  place  in  July  1921  and 
aoconnte  for  the  reduction  of  that 
date  as  shown  in  the  above  figures; 
but  it  most  not  be  f  wgotten  tiiat  mnoe 
July  1921  the  cost  of  Ixvmg  has  gone 
down  still  further  and  tibere  is  no 
doubt  that  at  the  present  time  the  real 
wages  of  the  railroad  men,  from  the 
point  of  view  of  purchasing  power, 
are  fully  equal  to  those  which  they  re- 
ceived before  the  cut  in  July  1921. 

WORKING  CONDITIONS 

But  these  tremendously  increased 
wages  do  not  tdl  the  whole  story  as  to 
the  embarrassment  of  the  railroads 
from  Government  interference. 

Even  after  the  Adamson  bill  be- 
came law,  the  railroads  still  had,  to  a 
large  extent,  the  power  to  dead  witfi 
their  men  as  to  working  ocmditions; 
but  this  was  taken  away  from  them  by 
Federal  control  and  by  the  national 
agreements  which  were  entered  into 
with  the  workmen  during  the  period 
of  Federal  control.  These  agreements 
were  of  the  most  extraordinary  char- 
ade. Th^  were  entered  into  during 


Ae  last  seven  months  of  Government 
control,  but  by  the  TransportiHion 
Act  were  continued  in  force  until 
September  1920  and  were  then  con- 
tinued for  a  time  by  the  Labor  Board 
appointed  under  the  Transportation 
Act.  The  Board  has  only  recently 
taken  up  the  matter  of  modifying  these 
agreements.  Many  of  their  condi- 
tions are  still  in  force. 

To  one  who  reads  these  agreements 
and  stadies  the  way  in  which  they 
have  been  applied  in  practice,  it  would 
seem  that  nothing  so  extraordinary  by 
way  of  alleged  regulation  of  working 
conditions  was  ever  devised.  They  go 
a  long  way  towards  forcing  the  rail- 
roads to  operate  as  a  closed  shop, 
bringing  the  labor  unions  into  a  posi- 
tion of  dominance  as  far  as  discipline 
is  concerned.  They  are  most  compli- 
cated. In  many  instances  their  mean- 
11^  is.  not  dear  and  their  validity  is 
open  to  question.  They  seem  to  have 
been  devised  dearly  to  raise  wages  indi- 
directly  and  in  a  hap-haard  fashion. 
To  a  marked  extent  they  interfere 
with  efficiency.    They  abolish  piece 
work.    They  enforce  uniform  condi-  - 
tions  of  pay  and  work  in  all  locations 
from  Maine  to  California  and  from 
Oregon  to  Florida,  irrespective  of 
loc^  situations  which  in  any  reason- 
able scheme  would  involve  marked 
variations  corresponding  to  the  differ- 
ent  conditions  in  one  part  of  the  coun- 
try as  compared  with  another.  They 
arbitrarily  make  ddlled  mechanics  at 
a  high  rate  of  pay  out  of  employees 
who  have  no  qualifications  for  that 
rank.    They  classify  the  workmen 
and  their  duties  in  such  a  way  that  in 
any  number  of  instances  three  or  four 
men,  often  skilled  and  high  priced, 
are  obliged  to  be  employed  at  full  pay 


and  even  extra  pay  on  a  job  that  could 
be  done  perfectly  well  by  one  man  of 
lower  grade. 

LABOR  WASTE 

They  force  the  payment  of  high 
wages  and  often  of  large  payments 
for  over  time  figured  in  many  in- 
stances on  an  unreasonable  and  artn* 

trary  basis,  not  only  for  periods  at 
which  the  men  are  at  work  but  for 
time  spent  in  sleeping,  eating  and  loaf- 
ing, for  which  on  no  reasonable 
ground  were  they  entitled  to  any  pay 
at  all.  The  rules  as  to  seniority  of 
employment  are  such  as  to  lead  to 
marked  inefiiciency  and  those  as  to 
apprentices  seem  quite  unreasonaUe. 
Ont  rule,  as  it  has  been  construed  and 
applied,  forces  paymeid:  for  five  hours 
because  of  a  few  minutes  actual  wotfc. 
The  railroads  have  been  obliged  to  pay 
many  million  dollars  per  year  because 
of  these  rules  as  to  working  condi- 
tions, for  which  there  seems  to  be  no 
justification  whatever  unless  the  policy 
is  accepted  that  by  artificial  regulation, 
a  particular  class  of  workmen  are  as 
a  matter  of  right  to  receive  a  compen- 
sation out  of  iii  proportion  to  services 
rendered. 

While  the  Labor  Board  appointed 
under  the  Transportation  Act  un- 
doubtedly recognizes  the  evils  inherent 
in  these  rules  and  has  already  modi- 
fied them,  so  long  as  such  rules  are  in 
force,  the  <yfficulties  in  reshaping 
them  are  so  great  that  the  Board  may 
be  expeded  to  h^tate  to  make 
promptly  the  earnest  and  comprdien- 
sive  effort  that  is  required  to  put  them 
into  a  reasonable  form  and  to  dimi-* 
nate  all  tiieir  apparent  absurdities.  In 
other  ways  the  results  of  the  period 
of  control  by  the  Federal  Government 
have  been  most  disastrous  and  the 


mere  matter  of  adjusting  the  accounts 
between  the  railroads  aiftd  the  Govem- 
ment  is  so  difficult  and  conyltcatrd» 
that,  important  as  it  is  that  tfawe 
should  be  a  prompt  setdement,  there 
seems  no  hope  that  one  can  be  reached 
until  after  intolerable  delays. 

EFFECT  VPCyti  NET  INCOME 

Meantime  the  railroads  as  a  whole 
are  without  resources  for  necessary 
expansion  and  development.  They 
are  barely  able  to  earn  operating  ex- 
penses, not  to  speak  of  the  necessary 
improvements  in  plant  and  equipment 
that  can  not  be  postponed  without  dis- 
astrous results*  Their  earnings  are 
nowhere  mar  what  is  needed  for  die 
payment  of  their  fixed  diarges  and 
the  dividends  whidi  they  must  pay  if 
they  are  to  attract  the  enormous 
amount  of  capital  which  they  need. 

And  yet  while  their  rates  have  not 
been  increased  to  anything  like  the  ex- 
tent necessary  to  enable  them  to  Uve, 
those  rates  are  so  high  as  to  embarrass 
industry  and  to  hold  back  the  chances 
of  improvement  in  general  business. 

The  public  seems  to  have  a  real 
appreciation  of  the  difficulties  under 
which  the  railroads  are  laboring  but 
can  not  be  blamed  for  resenting  the 
high  rates  which  would  definitely 
stand  in  the  way  of  a  revival  of  busi- 
ness even  if  other  conditions  made 
such  a  revival  possible. 

We  are  passing  through  a  crisis. 
There  has  never  been  a  poiod  in  his- 
tory in  which  were  so  many  disturb- 
ing conditions  ^diidi  interfere  with 
nc»tnsd  activities  and  tfw  restoration 
of  normal  conditions.  We  are  not  yet 
Arough  witfi  tfie  disastrous  results 
from  the  war.  The  aftermath  of  that 
catastrophe  seem  to  be  almost  more 
serious  to  the  world's  prosperity  than 
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was  the  war  itself.  Many  of  the  diffi- 
cult conditions  we  have  to  face  are  in- 
ternational in  character.  No  one  can 
foresee  how  they  can  be  solved;  but 
here  in  this  country  there  is  certainly 
no  problon  requiring  solution  that  is 
so  important  ami  so  vital  as  the  prob- 
lem of  the  railroads. 

We  must  have  adequate  tran^r- 
tation  facilities  throughout  tfie  coun- 
try operated  with  the  greatest  possible 
efficiency.  Otherwise,  neither  inter- 
nal nor  foreign  commerce  can  be  re- 
vived or  carried  on  so  as  to  enable  the 
productive  power  of  our  great  popula- 
tion to  support  our  people  in  comfort. 
Incidentally  it  is  to  be  remembered 
that  undo'  normal  conditions,  our  rail- 
roads are  the  greatest  of  our  consum- 
ers and  purchasers.  If  they  were  re- 
stored to  a  position  where  they  could 
really  buy  what  they  need,  they  would 
be  in  the  market  for  an  amount  of 
goods  which  it  would  tax  our  indus- 
tries to  produce.  A  revival  of  Aor 
purchasing  power  would  be  almost  of 
itself  sufficient  to  bring  within  reason- 
able limits  the  unemployment  of  cap- 
ital and  labor  which  is  so  deplorable  at 
the  present  time. 

GOVERNMENT  OPERATION 

A  most  serious  aspect  of  the  pres- 
ent intolerable  conditions  is  that  a  con- 
tinuance of  them  might  lead  to  sym- 
pathetic consideration  of  Government 
ownership  and  operation  of  the  rail- 
nNuds  as  the  only  solution  of  the  diffi- 
culty, a  method  of  dealing  with  the  sit- 
uation which  is  today  definitely  repug- 
nant to  the  people  as  a  whole  and  to 
all  our  American  standards  and  ideas. 
The  whcde  cacperience  of  the  world 
demonstrates  what  a  national  calamity 
Gkyvemment  ownership  and  opeca,^xm 
would  be.   Oar  own  esqperimoe  of 


Federal  control,  brief  as  it  was,  has,  I 
believe,  satisfied  the  country  of  the 
incapacity  of  Government  in  the  rail- 
road field.   And  yet  we  did  not  have 
operation  by  the  Government  long 
enough  to  suffer  all  that  is  surely  in- 
volved in  the  proposition.   We  realize 
how  uneconomic  and  inefficient  it  was 
and  taaat  be  and  therefore  repudiate 
the  idea.  But  consider,  as  one  further 
element,  what  a  power  for  evil  in  our 
politics  would  be  the  addition  to  those 
in  public  employ  of  the  millioas  in  Ae 
railroad  service  who  would  be  sure  to 
organize,  as  they  have  already,  to  pro- 
mote by  bringing  combined  pressure 
on  law  makers  and  Government  offi- 
cials their  purely  selfish  interests.  So 
large  a  minority  might  easily  dom- 
inate in  politics  as  the  labor  organiza- 
tions have  tried  to  do  already.  Even 
in  radical  Australia,  where  the  popu- 
lation is  not  as  large  as  that  of  the 
City  of  London,  where  the  railroads 
are  rdativdy  insignificant  as  com- 
pared with  ours  and  where  social  con- 
ditions are  comparatively  simple,  the 
people  have  been  forced  to  restrain 
the  political  activities  of  the  employees 
of  the  Government  owned  railroads 
and  with  no  very  satisfactory  results 
as  I  understand.  We  must  not  have 
Government  ownership  of  Ae  rail- 
roads ;  and  yet  if  matters  go  on  from 
bad  to  worse,  as  may  happen,  there  is 
surely  danger  that  more  people  will 
think  of  it  as  the  only  way  out  of  an 
intolerable  situation. 

What  then  shall  we  do  ?  Accepting 
as  we  must  the  continued  regulation  of 
the  railroads  by  the  Government  as  a 
principle  to  which  we  are  likely  to  ad- 
here, is  it  not  clear  that  every  effort 
should  be  made  to  insure  that  that  reg- 
idation  should  be  altogether  sane  and 
wise;  that  its  field  should  be  entirely 
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definite  and  that  it  should  go  no 
ivaibex  than  the  neces»ty  of  the  case 
requires? 

TRANSPORTATION  ACT  INADEQUATE 

The  recent  Tran^rtation  Act 
known  as  Esdi-Cummins  Ac^  whkfa 
was  superimposed  upon  the  other 
already  existing  regulatory  legisla- 
tion, seems  an  honest  attempt  to  im- 
prove the  situation.  Among  other 
things  it  clearly  recognizes  that  the 
railroads  must  have  a  net  revenue  ade- 
quate for  the  payment  of  fixed  charges 
and  such  moderate  dividends  on  shares 
of  stock  as  will  attract  investors  and 
enable  the  roads  properly  to  finance 
themselves;  but  a  mere  reading  of  the 
Act  satisfies  one  that  it  is  so  compli- 
cated and  confusing  as  surely  to  be 
ineffective  and  experience  in  its  oper- 
ation demonstrates  how  inadequate  it 
is. 

Among  other  things  it  seems  to 
impose  on  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  a  real  obligation  to  estab- 
lish raihroad  rates  on  a  basis  which 
will  insure  proper  net  earnings,  avail- 
able for  &xed  charges  and  moderate 
dividends;  wUle  at  the  same  time  ihe 
fisdi^  of  wage  rates  and  rules  as  to 
worlong  cmiditions,  which  might  re- 
sult in  costs  of  operation  so  large  that 
the  public  could  not  stand  the  rates 
necessary  to  enable  the  railroads  to 
carry  the  burden,  seems  to  be  entirely 
in  the  hands  of  the  Railroad  Labor 
Board,  an  altogether  separate  instru- 
mentality. 

The  two  Boards  may  and  un- 
doubtedly will  consult  informally  but 
it  is  utterty  impossible  that  their 
work  should  be  so  coordinated  as  to 
lead  to  an  effective  result.  If  thae 
must  be  any  outside  control  of  rail- 


road wages  and  working  conditions 
which  is  at  least  doubtful,  is  it  not 
clear  that  there  should  be  but  one 
Board,  as  large  as  is  necessary  and 
having  such  internal  organization  as 
may  be  required  which  shall  control, 
as  far  as  there  is  any  control,  both 
ends  of  the  situation— the  fixing  of 
rates  to  be  paid  by  the  shippers  and 
the  fixing  of  wages  and  oihcr  costs 
which  can  be  controlled  by  aulhonty 
and  which  practically  determine  the 
transportation  charges  which  the  raU- 
roads  must  make,  for  they  must  be 
suflicient  to  meet  their  expenses? 

REGULATION  CARRIED  TOO  FAR 
Is  it  not  equally  clear  that  by  the 
terms  of  present  legislation,  regula- 
tion is  carried  altogether  too  far  m 
some  directions?  The  railroad  man- 
agement is  today  helpless  in  dealmg 
with  its  men.  Its  hands  are  tied.  Is  it 
not  certain  tiiat  it  should  be  at  once 
restored,  in  part  at  least,  to  the  situa- 
tion which  existed  before  the  days  of 
Federal  control,  when  the  management 
and  men  settled  their  own  relation  by 
negotiation    and   conference?  The 
results  of  their  efforts  in  this  regard 
were  by  no  means  always  satisfactory. 
There  was  often  friction  and  always 
the  danger  of  strikes,  a  danger  which 
seems  not  to  be  eliminated  by  the  legis- 
lation which  has  attempted  to  deal 
with  it    But  it  should  be  seriously 
considered  whether  the  determination 
of  such  matters  should  not  be  left  with 
the  parties  in  interest  who  know  the 
situation  much  better  than  any  outside 
authority.    If  they  approach  it  in  a 
proper  spirit  they  should  surely  be  able 
themselves  to  agree  upon  what  is  rig^t 

and  fair. 

It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  we 
are  in  a  new  era  in  so  far  as  tiie  atti-^ 
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tude  of  railway  management  and  of 
industrial  management  in  general 
towards  their  employees  is  coocemed. 

It  is  every  day  becomiiig  more 
clearly  recognized  that  management 
in  all  enterprises  must  get  doser  to  l3m 
woifanen^  Aat  employer  and  employee 
must  be  more  frank  in  timr  rdations, 
that  the  views  and  aspirations  of  the 
employees  are  entitled  to  more  con- 
sideration than  has  been  given  to  them 
in  the  past.  There  is  every  reason  to 
believe  that  a  new  spirit  is  abroad 
which  has  the  full  sympathy  of  man- 
agement and  must  ultimately  commend 
itself  to  employees,  which  if  it  can 
have  a  right  of  way  unhampered  by 
unreasonable  outside  control,  either  by 
Governmental  agencies  or  by  labor 
unions  encouraged  by  such  Govern- 
mental agencies,  promises  more  for  a 
solution  of  labor  troubles  and  the 
ending  of  the  utterly  unnecessary  and 
uneconomic  struggle  between  employer 
and  employee  than  anythi>:g  else  which 
has  been  developed  or  advanced.  This 
is  illustrated  by  the  present  position 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Company,  whose 
attitude  seems  to  me  most  commend- 
able. If  that  Company  is  not  ham- 
pered by  the  imposition  upon  it  of  the 
burden  of  imreasonable  outside  control 
and  of  what  is  substantially  the  closed 
shop,  I  believe  that  it  can  work  out  on 
the  ]ines  of  its  present  policies  towards 
its  employees  a  really  cordial  relation* 
ship  between  management  and  men 
which  will  be  most  helpful  towurds 
industrial  peace. 

A  COMPETENT  SURVEY 

I  have  no  tune  to  speak  of  other 
^ecific  features  of  tiie  present  situa** 
turn  whidi  surely  need  ixmdammtal 
revision.  Some  of  them,  like  those  to 
which  I  have  ref  erred,  seem  to  require 
immediate  action  on  the  part  of  the 


Governmental  agencies  which  have  so 
drastic  a  contrd  of  the  situation.  As 
to  the  entire  matter,  those  agencies 
might,  I  think,  wdl  revise  their 
attitude  after  careful  sti^  of  the 
situation  as  it  now  exists^  to  determine 
idietiier  tiieir  point  of  view  and  even 
tfadr  general  principles,  which  were 
formuhtted  when  coiklitions  were 
utterly  unlike  those  existing  today, 
should  not  be  revised;  whether  they 
should  continue  to  be  so  firmly  bound 
by  the  traditions  of  their  own  depart- 
ments. I  go  farther.  In  view  of  the 
tremendous  complications  of  the  law, 
of  the  rules  of  tiie  controlling  Boards 
and  of  the  situation  generally,  and  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  conditions  are 
now  utterly  unlike  what  they  were, 
not  merely  thirty  years  ago  but  eight 
years  ago,  has  not  the  time  come  when 
there  should  be  a  survey  of  the  entire 
situation  by  competent  men  to  deter- 
mine, as  of  today,  just  what  should  be 
the  nature,  limitations  and  character 
of  Governmental  regulation  of  rail- 
roads and  what  machinery  and 
methods  are  best  fiitted  to  secure  the 
best  results? 

A  great  difficulty  in  all  the  infinite 
ntunber  of  Boards  and  Commis- 
sions which  have  been  created  dur- 
ing the  past  thirty  years,  ostensibly, 
and  really  to  a  substantial  extent,  to 
protect  the  public  against  the  evils  of 
unregulated  methods  in  industry  and 
transpOTtadon,  has  been  diat  ^ose 
Boards  have  been  given  drastic  control 
of  a  delicate  and  oxnplicated  situation 
with  few  established  prmdples,  and 
those  generally  vague  m  diaracter,  to 
gtude  them  and  Imve  been  forced  to 
feel  tfamr  way.  Sometimes  they  profit 
by  &eir  mistakes  but  sometimes  Ihey 
devel<9  traditions,  based  on  policies 
which  seemed  adequate  for  a  certain 
stage  of  their  work,  from  which  they 
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find  it  hard  to  depart  as  conditions 
change.  With  all  the  experience,  the 
results  of  which  are  now  available,  it 
might  well  be  that  a  new  study  of  the 
railroad  situation  would  result  in  the 
enunciation  of  real  principles.  Essen- 
tials could  be  determined  and  clearly 
stated.  Unessentials  could  be  definitely 
eliminated.  Erroneous  points  of  view 
could  be  modified  or  corrected.  Surely 
methods  and  [mcedure  coukl  be  vastly 
ino^roved* 

Congress  can  not  be  trusted  to  do 
this  woA.   It  has  far  too  much  else 
to  do;  it  is  too  unwid^;  and  it  is  of 
prime  importance  that  politics  should 
play  no  part  in  it  Bxisting  Boards 
and  Commisrions  can  not  well  do  it 
They  have  worked  too  long  on  the  old 
lines  and  are  likdy  to  be  too  rigid 
and  bureaucratic  It  can  only  be  done 
eflfectively  by  a  special  group  of  the 
most    patriotic,    smcere^  aid  abte 
American  citizens,  who  will  give  to  it 
the  large  amount  of  time  and  the 
necessary  intensive  study.   Snch  men 
can  be  found.  They  need  not  be  rail- 
road men  either  from  the  side  of  man- 
agement or  the  side  of  labor.  They 
should  be  high  grade  men  working 
devotedly  in  the  public  interest.  Their 
prototypes  are  Mr.  Root  and  Mr. 
Hughes  who  have  served  so  well  in 
political  and   international  relations 
but  who,  as  private  citizens,  were  men 
of  the  first  rank. 

SIMPLIFYING  THE  LAW 

A  Board  so  amstituted  could  surely 
give  to  Congress  and  to  the  public  an 
analysis  of  ^  existing  situation  and 
of  me  problem,  and  suggestions  as  to 
the  scAutioQ  of  the  ^x)tdan  that  would 
be  of  the  greatest  valne.  It  could 
thmk  out  and  work  out  the  extent  to 
which  regulation  <m  tiie  one  hand  and 
itetdxm  of  action  on  Ae  oilier  weie 


desirable  under  present  conditions  it 
could  suggest  simplificitfioa  o»  ™^ 
present  laws;  it  could  indkate  how 
they  could  be  supplemented  or  modi- 
fied with  the  view  to  deamess  and 
certainty;  it  could  suggest  m 
methods  and  how  old  mediods  couW 
be  improved  that  certainty  of  opera- 
tion and,  almost  above  all,  prompt 
action  might  be  secured.  There  wotud 
undoubtedly  have  to  be  a  controHmg 
Board  or  Commission.  If  other 
Boards  were  to  be  established,  it  could 
make  suggestions  with  the  view  that 
their  powers  should  be  well  defined 
and  their  relations  to  the  Board  of  ulti- 
mate control,  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission,  for  example,  dearly 
determined. 

It  could  substitute  certainty  for 
uncertainty    in    all    directions.  It 
coukl,  in  view  of  past  experience, 
formulate  a  carefully  thought  out 
program  as  to  the  extent  and  char- 
acter of  Ac  reguhition  required  to 
meet  Ac  needs  of  present  condi- 
tions and,  in  general,  devise  meth- 
ods for  applying  sudi  regulation 
in  the  sunplest  and  most  effective 
manner  possible.  Congress  is  incapable 
of  doing  such  work  wdl  and  no 
casual  conference  would  be  equal  to  it 
But  first  rate  men  could  be  found  upon 
whose  report  the  law  makers  could  art 
with  very  great  confidence.  It  woidd 
be    a    great   undertakmg   but  its 
importance  and  the  amtribution  that  it 
might  well  make  to  the  public  welfare 
commends  the  scheme  and  shmld 
attract  for  such  service  the  very  best 
men  in  the  coimtry. 

DOMINATION  OF  UNIONS 

In  dealing  with  the  railroad  situa- 
tion, there  is  one  issue  of  transcendent 
importance  which  must  be  fearlessly 
and  squarely  met  by  the  American 
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people  and  that  is  the  extent  to  which 
labor  unions  shall  be  allowed  to 
dominate  in  railroad  affairs.  Hiesame 
issue  has  to  be  met,  outside  of  rail* 
roads,  in  all  the  productive  industries ; 
but  serious  and  important  as  is  this 
matter  in  other  fields  in  connection 
with  our  systems  of  transportation  and 
their  development,  it  is  vital  and 
momentous  to  the  last  degree.  Na- 
tional prosperity  on  which  the  welfare 
of  every  citizen^  whatever  his  place  in 
the  commnnity  depends,  absdutely 
requires  continuous  and  regular  rail- 
way facilities  of  Ibe  hi|^est  grade 
giving  the  very  best  and  diea^>est 
sa*vice.  The  farmer  can  not  live 
tmless  he  has  cheap  and  adequate 
transportation  for  his  products 
throughout  our  great  land.  Productive 
industry  and  commerce  are  equally 
dependent  upon  efficient  railroad 
facilities.  The  cost  of  living  of  every 
one,  including  the  railroad  employees 
themselves,  is  largely  determined  by 
the  efficiency  and  cost  of  railway 
service.  And  it  is  the  public  that  pays 
^  cost  of  the  servke. 

The  railroads  today  are  with- 
out resources.  Even  at  the  sub- 
stantially higher  rates  which  they 
are  now  allowed  to  charge,  they 
can  not  do  their  work  well  and  they 
can  not  finance  tiiemselves  to  meet  ^ 
streiraotts  demand  for  iiii|>roved  plant 
and  equipment  and  for  the  extension 
of  service  that  is  and  will  be  requked. 
Certainly  thqr  can  not  help  in  tiie 
restoration  of  normal  business  condi- 
tions, which  is  of  such  overwhelming 
importance,  by  submitting  to  any 
reduction  of  rates.  Congress  by  the 
Esch-Cummins  bill,  has  recognized  the 
situation  and  tried  to  remedy  it,  with- 
out much  success  as  yet  If  the  exist- 


ing evils  are  not  corrected  and  the 
public,  in  despoation,  gets  into  a 
frame  of  mind  where  it  will  demand 
Government  ownership,  matters  would 
only  go  from  bad  to  worse;  for  Gov- 
ernment management  would  surely  be 
grossly  inefficient,  and  destructive 
taxation  would  be  absolutely  required 
to  make  up  greatly  increased  deficits 
in  operation.  Moreover,  the  whole 
matter  would  be  thrown  into  politics 
where  efforts  to  secure  class  dcmiina- 
tion  to  promote  the  self  fish  interests  of 
employees  might  even  m(m  easily 
prevail  than  is  pc^Ue  under  existing 
conditicms. 

WAGES  AND  COST  OF  LIVING 

It  is  safe  to  ignore  the  talk  of  some 
that  by  way  of  ronedy  large  savings 
in  raibroad  operation  are  po8i^le»  for 
it  seems,  very  dear  that  there  is  no 
great  opportunity  for  such  savings 
and  tiiat  the  railroad  management 
fully  realize  where  savings  can  be 
made  and  is  making  every  effort  to 
effect  such  savings.  The  real  difficulty 
is  simply  that  the  costs  of  operation 
are  extravagantly  high.  And  in  con- 
sidering these  we  may  pass  over  the 
fact  that  all  goods  purchased  by  the 
railroads  are  high  in  price  largely 
because  of  the  enhanced  labor  cc^  of 
such  goods.  This  matter  is  of 
relativdy  small  moment  and  will  take 
care  of  itself  as  tiie  cost  of  living 
continues  to  fall  and  wages  in  industry 
come  to  a  normal  level,  as  they  will 
surely  do  if  not  controlled  by  artificial 
conditions  as  will  probably  not  be  the 
case.  The  real  trouble  with  the  rail- 
roads is  the  extravagantly  high  cost  of 
railroad  labor  because  of  the  extra- 
ordinary scale  of  wages  that  has  been 
forced  mm  the  ro£^  and  the  effect 
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of  the  "rules  as  to  working  condi- 
tions," which  force  such  extravagant 
payments  without  pretence  of  corres- 
ponding service. 

But  the  railroad  unions  are  firmly 
resolved  that  these  conditions  shall  not 
be  cOTrected.   By  the  accident  of  the 
war,  their  control  of  wage  earners 
employed  by  railroads,  as  well  as  of 
railroad    anuUtioos,    was  greatly 
increased.  Their  power  as  Ae  alleged 
representatives  of  the  men  was  much 
strengthened.    But  theu*  real  reliance 
for  a  successful  resistance  to  the 
readjustment  which  is  required  by  the 
necessities    of    the    situation,  by 
economic  laws  and  by  a  public  interest, 
which  they  should  surely  respect,  is 
the  strike.   If  by  strikes  they  can  stop 
transportation  and  thereby  not  only 
destroy  business  for  a  time  but  cause 
suffering  suid  hardship  to  the  women 
and  diikUresi  as  weU  as  tiie  men  of  the 
country,  they  have  a  brutal  weapon  at 
their  diq>osal  whidi  tiiey  seen  ready 
to  exercise,  r^iardle^  of  the  rights  or 
necessities  of  others,  to  promote  llieir 
own  selfish  ends. 

No  one  can  ditnk  of  the  results  of 
railroad  strikes  covering  a  consider- 
able territory  without  fear,  and  it  is 
because  of  this  fear  that  the  railroad 
unions  hope  to  force  the  community  to 
make  any  sacrifice  rather  than  to  face 
the  possible  consequences  of  opposi- 
tion even  to  the  most  unjust  demands. 
It  was  fear  of  a  strike  which  led  to  the 
passage  of  the  Adamson  bill.  It  was 
fear  of  a  strike  which  led  the  Govern- 
ment to  yield  to  sudh  an  unreasonable 
extent  to  the  demands  of  the  unions 
during  and  after  tiie  war.  It  was  fear 
of  a  strike  that  last  year  stood  in  the 
way  of  the  necessary  readjustment  of 
the  deplorable  conditions  in  the  rail- 
way service.  Can  it  be  tfiat  the  great 


American  people  tfiroug^i  fear  will 

hesitate  to  do  what  is  essential  to  tiidr 
well  being?  Can  it  be  that  they  are 
helpless  in  this  emergency  ?  The 
answer  must  be  "No"  to  both 
questions. 

ATmUDE  OF  UNION  LEADERS 

The  people,  through  Congress,  and 
the  press  and  the  public  foriuns  have 
already  spoken  in  no  uncertain  terms. 
The  IMi-Cumniins  bill  while  compli- 
cated and  perhaps  not  wise  in  all  its 
provisions,  was  a  definite  announce- 
ment tfmt  nodiing  must  stand  in  the 
way  of  the  ccmlinuity  of  railroad  ser- 
vice and  the  readjustment  of  condi- 
tions   which    the    public  interest 
requires.  And  how  has  it  been  received 
by  the  labor  union  leaders?  With  open 
contempt.    They  criticised  its  very 
mild  provisions  which  were  calculated 
to  prevent  unreasonable  strikes  and 
openly  stated  that  they  would  not  obey 
the  law  if  it  interfered  with  their 
selfish  program.  They  have  continued 
tfieir  dueats  to  the  present  time  against 
llie  law  and  die  Boards  whidi  are  to 
carry  out  tfie  law.   Congress  can,  I 
believe,  be  relied  upon  to  use  all  the 
power  of  the  Government  to  protect 
one  hundred  and  ten  mitUon  people 
from  arbitrary  ill  advised  and  brutal 
class  action  based  on  the  selfish  greed 
of  the  leaders  of  a  group  of  two 
million  men,  who  insist  that  they  and 
those  whom  they  purport  to  represent 
shall  be  in  a  special  class  with  special 
rights  and  privileges  which  they  pro- 
pose to  exercise  to  an  extent  destruc- 
tive to  the  public  interest  because  they 
have,  as  thqr  contend,  not  the  right  but 
the  power,  by  reason  of  the  character 
of  tfido:  employment  and  the  vital 
necessity  of  contsnnous  service  on  their 
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part,  by  strikes,  to  cause  piibGc 
disaster. 

LABOR'S  WAR  GAINS 

The  wage  earners  on  our  railroads 
are  men  of  as  good  a  type  as  diose  of 
any  otiber  group  of  our  dtsxras.  Ttey 
are,  for  Hie  most  part,  law  adding  and 
patriotic  and  no  more  selfish  than  the 
rest  of  us.  Individual^,  like  most  of 
our  citizens,  they  would  gladly  make 
sacrifices  for  the  public  good.  Here 
they  are  not  asked  to  make  sacrifices. 
No  one  for  a  moment  would  suggest 
that  they  should  not  be  well  paid  and 
that  their  working  conditions  should 
not  be  all  that  they  can  rightfully 
donand.  They  are  only  asked  to 
recognize  a  situation  of  overwhelming 
puUic  importance  in  which  they  are 
called  npm  to  forego  certain  artificial 
and  unreasonable  advantages  over  all 
the  of  the  community  which  came 
to  them  as  an  incident  of  the  war. 

I  believe  that  in  so  far  as  they  under- 
stand or  can  be  made  to  understand 
the  situation,  and  many  of  them  do 
understand  it,  they  would  never  follow 
their  leaders  in  a  course  so  unwar- 
ranted as  a  strike  to  maintain  a  posi- 
tion of  accidental  and  unri^teous 
advantage  over  their  fellow  citizens. 
They  know  that  we  all  respect  them 
and  that  proper  wages,  proper  working 
conditions  and  proper  standards  of 
living  will  be  assured  to  them,  by 
regulation  if  necessary.  Their  rail- 
road unions  may  have  been  of  real 
service  to  them  in  the  past  and,  in  so 
far  as  they  have  served  the  railroad 
wage  earners  well,  they  have  benefitted 
the  entire  community.  But  the  ques- 
tion is,  what  is  the  attitude  of  the 
unions  today  ?  And  no  one  who  studies 
the  subject  can  doubt  that  in  many 
important  particulars  it  is  hostile  to 
society  9  hos^  to  law  and  the  principles 


of  good  government  and  ddBnttdy 
hosSe  to  the  pubtic  interest,  inchiding 
the  real  paramount  mterest  of  tibe  tail- 
road  wage  earners  diemselves« 

FBOPLE  WILL  NOT  SUBMIT 

There  has  been  another  direction 
from  which  the  voice  of  the  American 
people  has  been  heard.  When  the  great 
strike  was  threatened  last  year,  there 
came  everywhere  from  the  people  the 
cry:  **We  demand  justice;  we  insist 
upon  fair  play ;  dreadful  as  will  be  the 
consequences  of  a  strike,  we  do  not 
fear  it;  we  will  suffer  if  need  be  in  the 
cause  of  fair  dealing  and  sound 
principles.  By  our  sufferings  we  shall 
build  foundations  for  tiie  future  that 
will  stand  firmly  against  any  threat  to 
our  institutions  or  any  attack  based 
upon  artificial  class  interest,  actuated 
by  a  short  sighted  policy  based  pri- 
marily upon  selfishness  and  greed." 

The  country  was  ready  for  the 
strike.  The  people  had  made  up  their 
minds  that  they  would  endure  to  the 
end.  Intell^ent  and  loyal  volunteers 
were  everywhere  ready  to  give  their 
services.  If  the  strike  had  come,  it 
would  surely  have  failed  as  such 
unconsdcmable  efforts  must  always 
fail  in  a  community  of  suffident  chaur- 
acter  to  be  entitled  to  survive. 

But  the  strike  did  not  come.  In  the 
face  of  so  determined  a  public  senti- 
ment the  union  leaders  recognized 
that  such  action  would  be  futile.  It  is 
at  least  doubtful  if  the  leaders  could 
have  carried  witii  them  enough  of  the 
railroad  wage  earners  to  save  ^bt 
strike  from  ignominious  failure  at  the 
beginning.  This  episode  is  a  striking 
illustration  of  the  power  of  public 
sentiment  in  a  community  like  ours 
and  it  is  upon  public  sentiment  that  we 
must  rely  not  only  to  make  strikes, 


particularly  on  our  railroads,  impossi- 
tde  but  to  see  that  order  is  brot^ht 
oat  of  chaos  in  our  railroad  situaticm. 
Modi  may  be  accomplished  by  well 
devised  legislatioo.  It  is  not  impossible 
that  we  may  find  some  way  fay  law  to 
prevent  or  control  strSres,  on  our  twl- 
roads  and  even  in  our  mdustries 
generally,  without  undue  interference 
with  any  fundamental  rights  of  tiie 
citizens  of  a  free  country.  There  is 
really  no  reason  why  a  soldier  should 
not  be  as  free  to  shirk  his  obligations 
as  a  railroad  wage  earner  who  has 
committed  himself  to  loyal  effort  in  a 
service  upon  the  continuity  and  regu- 
larity of  which  the  whole  life  of  a 
nation  depaids. 

At  one  stage  in  the  passage  through 
Congress  of  the  Esch-^ununins  bill, 
there  was  in  it  a  provision  whidi  prac- 
tically forbade  strikes  on  a  railroad, 
under  legal  penalties.  In  Kansas  Aey 
are  attempting  to  control  strikes  hy 
law.  A  strike  is  the  result  of  a  om- 
spiracy  and  conspiracies  to  do  incal- 
culable harm,  are  certainly  subject 
matter  with  which  the  law,  which  is 
intended  to  protect  the  community  and 
individuals  in  the  community,  might 
well  deal.  The  controlling  reason  why 
the  law  has  not  already  extended  its 
field  so  as  to  deal  justly  with  this  kind 
of  oppression  and  wrong,  is  because  of 
tiie  difficulty  of  enforcing  the  law 
against  large  numbers  of  mot  who  are 
organized  to  act  tmlawf  ully« 

INCORPORATION  OF  UNIONS 

This  is  a  real  difficulty.  I  doubt  if 
it  can  be  successfully  met  imtil  labor 
unions  are  forced,  as  they  might  well 
be,  to  organize  in  corporate  form. 
Then  ^ey  could  be  regulated  public 
authority  as  are  other  corporations  and 

if  Ihcy  violated  a  law,  the  officers  of 


the  imions  could  be  held  responsible 
and  pimished.  Public  sentiment  would 
recc^ize  them  as  real  law  breakers 
and  would  have  no  sympathy  for 
them;  while  it  is  but  natural  that  it 
should  feel  differently  towards  the 
rank  and  file  of  wmkers  who,  even  if 
they  break  the  law,are  duefly  culpable 
because  ihey  sacrifice  their  manhood, 
their  individual  judgnsent  3nd  their 
sense  of  right  by  blindly  following 
leaders  whose  policies  are  antisocial 
and  purely  selfish,  in  many  cases 
selfish  in  view  of  what  they  regard  as 
their  own  individual  interests  regard- 
less of  right  and  even  regardless  of  the 
real  interest  of  those  whom  they  are 
supposed  to  represent. 

But  whether  or  not  proper  and 
effective  laws  can  be  devised  is  of  rela- 
tively small  consequmce  if  public 
sentiment  is  on  the  ri^t  side.  On  &e 
fundamental  issue  whether  the  unions, 
which  means  the  union  leaders,  shall 
dominate  the  railway  situation  by 
threat  of  the  strike,  whether  they  shall 
control  in  railway  management  and  be 
supported  in  such  domination  and 
control  by  Governmental  agencies,  the 
attitude  of  the  public  is  of  the  utmost 
importance.     I  believe  that  at  the 
present  time  the  public  is  on  the  side 
of  strong,  just  and  fair  dealing  with 
the  whole  situation.  It  will  support 
prompt  and  courageous  action  on  the 
part  of  the  Government,  the  Govern- 
mental agencies  and  the  railroad  man- 
agement to  reestablish  our  railroads 
on  a  sound  basis  that  will  enable  them 
to  fulfil  their  vital  obligadcms  to 
society  and  do  their  part  towards  re- 
storing and  maintaining  sound  indus- 
trial and  eccmomic  conditions.  It  will 
demand  fair  treatment  for  the  wage 
earners  as  well  as  for  the  railroads. 
It  will  insist  that  the  unions  shall  be 


free  to  develop  on  all  lines  that  are 
in  the  public  interest,  recognizing  that 
they  have  been  of  service  in  the  past 
and  are  capable  of  real  service  in  the 
future  if  they  will  mend  their  ways. 
But  the  public  will  not  stand  for  the 
present  situation  or  for  conduct  on  the 
part  of  any  group  or  class  which  is 
destructive  to  the  efficiency  of  the 
agencies  of  transportation  and  distri- 
bution which  are  at  the  basis  of  our 
national  prosperity. 

n>UCATE  PUBLIC  OPINION 

Every  effort  shoiild  be  made  to 
educate  public  opinion  on  right  lines, 
that  it  may  be  in  a  position  to  judge 
between  the  unions  and  the  people. 
The  railroad  managers  should  surely 
study  thk  public  sentiment  with  the 
utmost  care.  They  should  use  every 
effpit  to  disseminate  tl^  truth,  as  tiiey 


see  it.  They  should  recognize  that 
one  of  their  imperative  duties  is  not 
only  to  educate  the  public  but  to 
understand  its  attitude  and  persuade 
it  that  they  will  as  far  as  possible  con- 
form to  its  views  and  instincts.  They 
must  not  be  swayed  from  the  sound 
exercise  of  their  great  responsibilities 
by  popular  whim  but  if  they  once 
secure  the  confidence  of  the  public, 
and  I  believe  that  they  have  it  today 
to  a  greater  extent  than  at  any  time 
during  the  past  forty  years,  they  will 
find  the  people  of  the  country  reason- 
able and  ready  to  give  real  cooperation 
in  their  efforts  for  the  public  good. 

Particularly  should  railroad  man- 
agement recognize  the  prime  necessity 
of  fair,  just  and  liberal  ti;^tment  of 
their  employees  upon  whdse  faithful 
service  so  much  of  vital  national  im- 
portance  depends. 


